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TRACKING*:  MSH20771 


A  STATEMENT 


FROM  THE 


CLOAK,  SUIT  AND  SKIRT 

MANUFACTURERS 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 


IN  response  to  numerous  requests 
that  have  been  made  by  civic  bodies 
and  individuals  for  information 
regarding  the  existing  condition  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry,  we  present 
herewith  a  resume  of  the  events, 
together  with  an  outline  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  and  prevailing 
conditions,  that  brought  about  the 
jnresent  acute  situation. 

We  are  confident,  when  this  is  read 
by  those  who  are  interested,  it  will 
determine  in  their  minds  the  justifi- 
cation for  and  righteousness  of  the 
position  of  the  manufacturer. 


'  f"Y^H£  Unions  in  the  needle  working  trades  are 
^     I  composed  of,  and  led  by  an  element  deeply 
j        imbued  with  socialistic  philosophy.  They 
^  have  engrafted  upon  this  industry  their  theories 
^  and  poises,  and  acbiowledge  that  their  goal  is 
^  the  domination  and  complete  control  of  the  shops 
^of  the  employers,  in  absolute  disregard  of  the 
£  principle  of  industrial  eflSlciency. 
r    This  Association  has  consistently  tried,  with 
infinite  patience,  during  the  past  six  years,  toco- 
operate  with  the  Union  in  a  nnoere  ^ort  to 
yn^intAm  friendly  relations,  but  continuous  liti- 
gation, innumerable  violations  of  the  provisicms 
of  existing  agreements,  ever-increasing  demands, 
and  constant  agitation  by  the  Union,  have  brought 
about  a  condition  of  anarchy  in  the  industry — one 
that  is  intolerable  and  utteriy  demoralizing  to  the 
efficient  conduct  of  business. 

After  a  series  of  conferences  between  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Union  before  the  Council  of  Con- 
dliation — a  body  created  for  the  purpose — there 
was  entered  into  on  August  4th,  1915,  a  collective 
agreement  known  as  the  "Recommendations  of 
the  Council  of  Conciliation,''  which  was  to  last  for 
a  period  of  two  years. 

PREFERENTIAL  UNION  SHOP  ISSUE 

There  was  incorporated  into  the  Recommenda- 
tions, Article  XIV  of  the  original  protocol  <rf  1910, 
known  as  the  "Preferential  Union  Shop  Clause." 
This  clause  was  accepted  in  its  entirety,  without 
change  or  modification,  and  without  a  request  for 
an  amendment. 

Immediate  after  the  agreement  had  gone  into 
effect  in  August,  1915,  the  Union,  through  the 


medium  of  the  Council,  sought  to  have  an  inter- 
pretatiou  made  of  this  provision  to  conform  to  its 
own  views  and  understanding. 

The  discussion  was  confined  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  words  contained  in  Article  XIV  "when 
hiring.  Union  men  are  preferred." 

The  Union  contended  that  the  word  "hiring"  be 
extended  to  include  "and  retention  in  employment" 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  closed  shop  condition. 

After  a  long  and  exhaustive  argument  by  the 
attorneys  for  both  organizations,  the  Council  of 
Conciliation  handed  down  a  decision  denying  the 
contention  of  the  Union,  and  said: 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  however,  we 
are  compelled  to  decide  that  the  preference  herein 
indicated,  appKes  to  the  hiring  of  help  and  not  to  the 
time  of  th^  continued  employment. 

Again,  on  February  18th,  1916,  the  Council 
reaffirmed  its  previous  decision,  in  the  following 

language : 

We  find  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  we 
interpreted  at  the  last  meeting  on  Wednesday,  does 
not  bear  a  different  interpretation  than  that  whidi 
we  gave  to  it.  We  cannot  read  into  the  word 
"hiring"  the  idea  of  retention,  and,  in  so  far,  we  can- 
not depart  from  the  decision  previously  M^wwrnwd. 

Immediately  thereafter,  in  a  private  conference 
between  the  Council  of  Conciliation  and  a  large 
committee  of  the  Asisociation,  held  at  the  City  Club, 
at  which  the  Union  representatives  were  present, 
the  Council  demanded  that  the  Association  agree 
to  an  amendment  of  Article  XIV  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Union.  The  Council,  through  the  pressure 
of  its  standing  as  a  mediating  body,  endeavored  to 
coerce  the  Association  into  agreeing  to  this 
amendment. 


The  Assodation  definitely  declined  to  accept 

any  modification  of  this  clause. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  two  definite  dedsicms 
previously  rendered,  and  encouraged  by  the  un- 
warranted stand  taken  by  the  Council,  the  Union, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Council  of  Conciliation, 
asked  it  to  define  what  is  a  "union  man." 

The  Council  did  not  confine  itself  to  an  actual 
definition  of  the  tarn  as  asked,  but  leodeted  this 
decision : 

As  to  the  preference  in  hiring  granted  to  the 
memboa  €i  the  Unk>n,  we  int^ret  this  to  mean 
that  the  manufacturers  are  to  give  preference  to  the 
Union  man.  It  is  for  him  to  ascertain  whether  the 
person  he  hires  is  a  bona  fide  Union  man — the  fact 
-to  be  established  by  the  iaapectioa.  of  his  oaid. 

This  new  ruling,  following  a  demand  by  the 
attorney  for  the  Union,  and  endorsed  by  the 
president  of  the  Union,  meant  nothii^  more  nor 
less  than  the  closed  shop. 

On  February  16th,  1916,  the  attorney  for  the 
Union  said  before  the  Council  of  Conciliation: 

I  would  say  this,  that  all  we  ask  the  manufac- 
tvu^rs  to  do  is  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  Pre- 
ferential Union  Shop  as  we  see  it;  we  want  the 
right  to  say  to  the  workers,  "You  either  pay  your 
dues,  or  you  will  either  not  work  in  that  shop  or  we 
will  not  work  with  you  in  that  shop." 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  president  of  the  Union 

endorsed  the  attorney's  construction,  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

I  want  to  tell  you  as  the  president  of  this  Union, 
that  the  Union  is  absolutely  going  to  stand  for  the 
Preferential  Union  Shop  as  defined  by  our  counsel. 


AGREEMENT  ABROGATED  BY  THE  UNION 

The  Assodation,  feeling  that  this  dedsion  dt  the 

Council  nullified  the  previous  rulings,  on  March 
8d,  1916,  sent  the  following  communicatian  to  the 
Council  of  Conciliation: 

I  am  directod  to  adinse  you  that,  by  resolutkm  of 
the  IbEeciitive  Board  of  tins  Assodaticm.  it  unaa- 
imously  dedmes  to  accept  the  ''Beoominendatioos'' 
as  handed  down  Wednesday,  March  1st. 

By  a  f <wmer  nilmg  of  your  ComKil.  you  hdd 
that  new  l^ktion  caonot  be  picseated  to  the 
Council  unless  and  until  it  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Union,  on  the  <»e  hand,  and  the  manu- 
facturers, on  the  other.  Notwithstonding  this 
pronounoement  on  your  part,  you  have  injected  new 
Uqg^titm  in  the  partiealan  to  wUdh  we  objected 
at  the  hist  meeting. 

We  cannot,  m  jnstioe  to  oiusdves,  agree  to  al»de 
by  a  ruling  that  does  create  new  leffsAti^aii. 

In  these  drcomstanoes,  we  see  no  good  purpose 
to  be  aceompHshed  by  Ihe  meeting  called  for  b^ 
you,  and  b^  to  advise  you  that  we  will  not  partici- 
pate therein. 

However,  so  long  as  the  Union  will  alnde  by  the 
tonus  of  the  origiiial  contract,  as  made  between  us, 
we  will  fulfil  our  oU^tiims  thereonder. 

We  also  wish  to  express  to  you  onr  anoere  appre- 
ciation for  the  unsdfish  and  generous  efftnts  you 
have  made  on  bdialf  of  this  industry  and  to  assure 
you  of  our  esteem  and  gratitude  for  the  saerifioe  you 
have  made. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Association,  in  spite  of 
the  harassing  circumstances,  was  at  that  time 
willing  to  go  on  with  its  contract,  but  it  remained 
for  the  Union  to  finally  abrogate  its  agreement  of 
August  4th,  1915,  prescribing  peace  for  two  years, 
which  it  did  on  March  7th,  in  the  following  letter: 

By  your  letter  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  and 
particularly  by  its  concluding  paragraph,  you  have 
practically  dismissed  the  Council.  You  have  thus 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with  your  Associa- 
tion, and  this  is  to  inform  you  that  all  such  official 
dealings  will  be  discontinued  from  date. 


STRIKE  THREATS 

Before  this  crisis,  and  while  the  agreement  was 

still  in  force,  the  Union  started  an  agitation  in  favor 
of  a  strike,  and,  in  the  *'New  Post,*'  the  Union's  offi- 
cial organ,  inflammatory  articles  appeared,  increas- 
ing in  volume  from  day  to  day,  giving  wide  pubhcity 
to  the  Union's  intention  to  call  a  strike  in  July. 

In  the  "New  Post"  of  February  16th,  1916, 
there  appeared  the  following  inspired  editorial: 

Bear  this  in  nund:  We  must  immediately  prepare 
for  a  struggle  which  wiU  be  a  bigger  one  than  that  of 
six  years  ago.  We  must  first  of  all  supply  our- 
selves with  the  necessary  ammunition. 

On  March  17th,  1916,  in  the  same  paper,  appeared 

the  following  article: 

Some  time  ago,  before  the  agreement  was  abro- 
gated, we  hinted  to  our  neaAxa  that  we  have  to 
nuke  prcfMiatifms  for  an  open  eooflkA  wil^  the 
manufacturen. 

In  due  tim^  we  will  have  to  engage  in  a  conflict 
whidi  win  make  the  sbike  of  1910  dwindle  into 
insigmficanoe  in  ocmupaiison.  Without  a  strike  fund 
'  of  at  least  a  half  i^on  doUais,  a  Union  of  60,000 
employees  cannot  undertaks  to  soooearfttUy  cany 
<»  sudi  a  strike. 

Also,  in  the  same  paper,  appeared  this: 

Just  let  the  manufacturers  wait  imtil  July,  when 
our  time  comes;  then  we  will  call  a  strike  that  will 
break  every  manufacturer,  unless  they  give  in  to 
evoytfaing  that  we  demand  o£  them. 

July  is  the  beginning  of  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year.  A  strike  at  that  time,  when  manufacturers 
are  loaded  with  merchandise  and  orders,  would  be 
disastrous  to  them,  and  would  also  result  in  a  total 
loss  of  wages  to  the  workers  at  a  time  when  they 
would  be  earning  th^  largest  pay. 

To  forestall  and  avoid  this,  if  possible,  the  em- 
ployers sought,  by  stopping  work  for  the  time  being, 
to  save  the  situation,  believing  that,  if  the  issues 


were  met  now,  during  the  dull  season,  there  would 
be  a  minimum  of  loss  to  the  employer  and  employee, 
and  a  policy  could  be  inaugurated,  which  would 
be  conducive  to  the  peaceful  conduct  of  business. 

SHOP  STRIKES 

The  disturbing  factor  in  this  industry  has  been 

the  shop  strike. 

When  the  Association  and  the  Union  entered 

into  the  collective  agreements  of  1910  and  1915, 
the  sole  consideration  granted  the  Association  for 
the  uniform  standards  and  working  conditions 
given  the  workers,  was  the  guarantee  that  shop 
strikes  be  prohibited,  and  a  provision  was  incor- 
porated in  both  agreements,  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  no  shop  strikes  nor  general  strikes 
during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

In  total  disregard  of  this  binding  clause,  an 
inspection  of  the  records  discloses  the  amazing 
fact  that,  in  flagrant  violation  thereof,  there 
occurred,  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  of 
the  protocol,  500  shop  strikes,  and,  during  the  seven 
months  of  the  last  agreement,  91  shop  strikes  were 
called.  These  strikes  are  usually  called  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

In  each  factory,  the  shop  chairman  is  the  official 
representative  of  the  Union.  Upon  any  grievance, 
be  it  fancied  or  otherwise,  the  chairman  calls  a 
meeting  of  the  employees  and  orders  the  men  to 
stop  work,  these  strikes  lasting  sometimes  a  few 
hours  and  frequently  several  weeks.  Picketing  is 
often  resorted  to,  and  a  complete  state  of  demoraU- 
zation  is  the  result.  All  work  comes  to  a  stand-still, 
and  no  employer  at  any  time  feels  safe  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business. 


POLICY  OF  THE  UNION 

It  Denies  the  Bight  qf  Ducharge  to  the  Employer 

The  agreement  of  August,  recognized  the 
principles  of  industrial  efficiency  and  the  employer's 
free  and  unhampered  right  to  exercise  the  admin- 
istrative functions  of  his  business,  yet,  at  no  time, 
did  the  Union  give  these  principles  consideration, 
but  consistently  subordinated  them  to  its  own  in- 
terpretations of  other  clauses  in  that  agreement. 

The  Union  contends  that  a  worker  once  employed 
cannot  be  discharged  except  for  a  spedfic  act  of 
insubordination.  Under  the  rules,  he  may  also 
be  discharged  if  inefficient,  incompetent,  or  un- 
suited  to  the  shop,  but  the  Union  claims  that, 
after  the  worker  has  been  employed  two  weeks,  his 
efficiency,  competency,  and  suitableness  have  been 
proven  and  he  then  becomes  a  permanent  part  of 
the  shop  organization — he  may  leave  of  his  own 
volition,  but  he  cannot  be  discharged  or  laid  off. 

How,  then,  can  efficiency  or  discipline  be  main- 
tained under  such  a  system? 

When  the  workers  know  that  they  are  immune 
from  discharge,  there  is  no  limit  to  their  demands 
and  no  restriction  upon  their  course  of  conduct. 

That  the  Union  denies  the  employer  the  right 
of  discharge,  is  proven  by  the  following  statement 
made  before  the  Board  of  Arbitration  on  December 
29th,  1914,  when  the  attorney  for  the  Union  said: 

In  regard  to  retaining  men,  we  absolutely  militate 
against  the  principle  of  recognizing  merit  as  a 
ground  for  retention,  as  a  ground  for  preference 
over  the  man  that  is  less  skilled,  and  we  say  this, 
that  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  our  organiza- 
tion rests  and  with  which  it  will  have  to  stand  or  fall, 
and  that  is,  the  principle  that  the  organization  is 
not  here  in  order  to  allow  the  so-called  free  play  of 
nature  or  competitive  forces  *  *  *. 


The  employer's  right  to  reguhite  the  number  of 
employees  in  his  factory,  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  a  conference  committee  of  represen- 
tatives  of  the  Association  and  the  Union,  held  at 
the  Association's  rooms  Tuesday  evening,  March 
16th,  1915. 

The  attorney  for  the  Association  asked  the  Union 
representative,  in  the  case  of  an  employer  having 
hired  more  workers  ^han  he  required,  what  oppor- 
tunity would  there  be  for  him  to  correct  that  error, 
to  which  the  attorney  for  the  Union  replied: 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  employior  cosr- 
leetiiig  liw  enor  ol  jud^neat  at  <mr  eipenie. 

Attorney  for  Association: 

You  mean  by  your  expense,  you  mean  at  the 
expense  of  any  employee  in  his  shop  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Union? 

Attorney  for  Union: 
Quite  right. 

K  an  employer  has  a  busy  season  and  requires 
additional  workers,  he  does  not  hire  them,  because 
once  having  brought  them  into  his  shop,  he  must 
keep  them  as  long  as  they  choose  to  stay.  If  an 
employer  has  a  poor  season,  he  must  carry  a  large 
surplus  of  help  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  most 
efi^cient  workers,  because  he  has  not  enough  work 
for  all  and  cannot  discharge  the  less  efficient  ones. 

The  logical  outcome  of  this  shop  anarchy  has 
tended  to  split  up  the  industry  into  small  units. 
These  units  are  a  social  and  economic  menace. 
The  Union  fails  utterly  to  control  them.  The 
wark»8  in  them  violate  every  provision  of  the 
sanitary  and  economic  standards,  such  as  are  ob- 
served in  the  shops°  of  the  members  of  the 
Association. 


UNION  COMMITTED  TO  CLOSED  SHOP 

The  interpretation  placed  by  the  Union  upon  the 
Preferential  Union  Shop  Clause  of  the  agreement, 
stripped  of  all  technicaUties,  means  a  closed  shop — 
it  holds  that  every  man  must  be  a  dues-paying 
member  of  the  Union,  or  he  cannot  share  in  the 
work  of  the  shop. 

Aside  from  the  moral  aspect  of  this  proposition, 
which  automatically  and  absolutely  deprives  a 
non-union  wixhst,  or  a  work^  who  is  in  arrears  with 
his  dues  or  fines,  no  matter  how  efficient  he  may  be, 
from  obtaining  employment  or  earning  a  living, 
what  is  its  economic  effect? 

In  every  shop,  there  is  dected  by  the  workers  a 
shop  chairman  and  a  price  committee,  the  former 
hemg  the  official  representative  of  the  Union  in 
that  shop.  It  is  his  duty  to  report  to  the  Union  all 
things  that  transpire  in  that  shop  and  to  see  that 
all  Union  orders  are  obeyed  and  properly  executed. 
His  failure  to  perform  such  duties  results  in  his 
being  immediately  deposed  and  a  successor  ap- 
pointed. He  is  thus  clothed  with  an  autocratic 
power  that  enables  him  to  assume  a  position  of 
dictator  for  the  workers,  in  total  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  employer — ^a  power  so  frequently 
abused  that  it  has  become  intolerable. 

The  combination  of  the  closed  shop  with  the 
restricted  right  of  discharge,  and  the  mastery  of 
the  shop  chairman,  leads  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

First:  Absolute  nuUification  of  the.  prindpie  of 

industrial  efficiency. 

Second:  Decreased  output. 

Third:  Domination  of  the  industry  by  thaUnion. 


Fourth:  A  complete  shifting  of  control  of  the 
management  oi  the  shops  from  the  employer  to  the 

Union  officials. 

Fifth :  These  conditioxis  will  inevitably  force  the 
manufacturers  of  cloaks  and  suits  to  remove  their 
plants  outside  the  city  of  New  York,  where  they 
may  produce  their  merchandise  free  from  Union 
domination. 

We,  therefore,  say  that,  to  submit  to  such  an 
intolerable  condition  is  inconcdvable,  and  the  409 
firms  which  compose  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation have  arisen  to  combat  this  pernicious  move- 
ment and  are  prepared  to  stand  by  the  position 
taken  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
herent rights  and  their  commercial  existence. 

THE  EMPLOYERS'  ASSERT 

First:  That  they  must  be  free  to  exercise  their 
right  to  hire  and  discharge,  and  that  the  principle 
of  industrial  efficiency  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
they  may  at  any  and  aU  times  regulate  the  number 
of  employees  in  their  factories  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  buaness. 

Second :  That  the  principle  or  policy  of  the  closed 
shop  is  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  American  fair 
play,  is  destructive  of  discipline  and  business,  and 
places  the  oontroUing  power  in  the  hands  of  Union 
officials. 

The  Association  insists  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  by  the  employer  or  employee 
against  any  worker,  whether  affiliated  with  any 
labor  organizations  or  not. 

The  Association  has  no  quarrel  with  organized 
labor. 


If  a  Union  stands  for,  and  maintains  the  high 

ideals  it  claims,  it  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  in  its  ranks  all  the  workers  in  any 
industry. 

Nine  months  ago,  wages  were  uniformly  ad- 
vanced, and  there  is  no  question  pending  of  changes 
in  wages,  hours  of  work,  or  sanitary  conditions. 

The  responsibility  placed  upon  the  Association 
to  combat  the  socialistic  tendencies  that  underlie 
the  policies  of  the  Union,  is  of  grave  concern  to  all 
other  industries,  and,  if  not  checked,  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  untold  labor  troubles  throughout 
the  country. 

ARBITRATION 
For  six  years,  this  Association  has  attempted  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  industry  by  arbitration 
and  conciliation.  It  has  experimented  with  both. 
It  has  had  sessions  without  number  before  all 
kinds  of  mediating  bodies,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion,  based  on  experience,  that  adjustments 
by  such  methods  do  not  result  in  substantial 
justice.  Under  this  form  of  procedure,  every 
question  is  compromised,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
we  have  conceded  everything  but  the  two  vital 
principles  of: 

THE  BIGHT  OF  DISCHARGE  AND 

THE  CLOSED  SHOP 

These  issues  we  consider  to  be  non-arbitrable,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  theare  are  no  other 
questions  in  controversy. 

Having  before  us  the  results  of  six  years*  eiper- 
imeutation,  we  have  decided  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
compromising  our  position  upon  these  two  prin- 
ciples, we  have  no  alternative  but  to  avmd  any 
and  all  mediatory  intervention  on  these  issues. 


"SWEAT  SHOP"  CHARGE  REFUTED 
The  Association  stands  pledged  to  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  sanitary  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  shops  of  its  members.  It  will  not 
admit  to  membership  any  firm  that  has  not  passed 
inspection  by  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Control.  It 
never  will  and  never  can  give  countenance  to 
sweat  shop  conditions,  which  cry  the  Union  has 
taken  up  for  want  of  any  other  issue,  and  it  has 
brought  up  that  issue  only  to  confuse  the  pubhc 
mind. 

The  Assodation  to-day  retains  Dr.  George  M. 
Price,  to  keep  up  the  inspection  work  of  the  San- 
itary Board,  despite  the  fact  that,  since  the  abro- 
gation of  the  agreement  on  March  7th,  1916,  the 
Union  has  not  paid  its  share  for  that  work. 

If  there  are  any  sweat  shop  conditions  existing 
in  the  independent  shops  outside  of  this  Associa- 
tion, it  is  wholly  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  Union  in 
maintaining  proper  standards.  It  is  theur  sole 
obligation  and  duty  to  eradicate  such  conditions 
which  they  have  full  power  to  do,  having  individual 
agreements  with  all  of  these  shops.  So  far  as  the 
members  of  the  Association  are  concerned  we  invite 
inspection  of  our  factories  at  any  and  all  times. 


THE  MAYOR  AND  MR.  WILE 

In  order  to  confuse  the  public  mind,  widespread 

publicity  has  been  given  to  a  statement  that  the 
Chairman  ci  this  Association,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wile, 
refused  to  meet  Mayor  Mitchel.  The  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  Wile  did  not  refuse  to  meet  the  MayOT.  The 
proof  of  this  is  shown  here: 

On  April  24th,  1916,  a  letter  was  s^t  by  the 
Mayor  to  this  Association  in  which  it  was  invited 
to  participate  in  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the 
Mayor's  office  on  April  26th,  when  representatives 
of  the  Union  and  others  would  be  present.  In 
answer  to  this,  on  April  25th,  1916,  the  following 
conmiunication  was  sent: 

Hon.  Jcnor  Pubbot  MrTCHBL* 

Mayor,  The  City  of  New  York, 
Cily  Hall.  New  York  City. 

Deab  SIB^— I  am  in  reocqvt  of  youn  of  the 
24th  inst.,  handed  me  by  messenger,  requesting 
our  Association  to  meet  you  mth  otbets  on 
Wednesday,  April  2eth,  1916. 

We  are  truly  appreciative  of  all  the  activities 
shown  by  you,  (rf  all  the  thoo^ts  expressed  in  your 
communication,  and  the  nnwrifah  motivea  wfait^ 
4Hlted  the  seiiduig  thereof  ,  but  I  b«  to  state  that 
oar  Assodation,  as  a  body,  cannot  enter  into  tibe 
propoaed  conference. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Mayor,  let  me  state  that  I  shafl 
be  pleased  to  call  to  see  you  persoaally  at  any  time 
you  may  Kppaiat. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  J.  Wile. 

On  April  26th,  1916,  the  meeting  in  the  Mayor's 
office  was  held,  at  which  this  Assodation  was  not 
represented.  Addresses  were  made  by  numerous 
speakers,  all  attacking  the  offioen  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  Thursday,  April  27th,  1916,  at  5:30  P.M., 
Mr.  Rousseau,  secretary  to  the  Mayor,  telephoned 


to  Mr.  Wile,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for 

him  to  meet  the  Mayor  ^t  10  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  meeting  held  the 
previous  day,  the  officers  of  the  Association  had 
been  violently  assailed,  Mr.  Wile  deemed  it  proper 
to  have  the  attorney  for  the  Association  accompany 
him  when  he  went  to  keep  this  appointment  with 
the  Mayor. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  attorney  was  in 
Washington  and  could  not  arrive  in  time  for  the 
appointment,  Mr.  Wile  communicated  with  the 
Mayor  requesting  him  to  postpone  the  meeting 
from  10  o'clock  until  noon  of  the  same  day  or  to 
some  later  date  to  suit  the  Mayor's  convenience. 
This  communication  was  had  direct  with  Mayor 
Mitchel.  The  Mayor  stated  that  he  would  wait 
until  10:30  a.m.,  and  that,  unless  Mr.  Wile  came 
at  that  time,  he  need  not  come  at  all,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  take  the  consequences. 

This  will  show  that  Mr.  Wile  did  not  refuse  to 
meet  the  Mayor. 


